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somewhere safe to sea," and may feel a sympathetic
inclination to glide with the current; but I may equally
well (especially if a resident of the lower Mississippi
valley) regard the flowing river as a hostile force against
which I incline to struggle, or (if I ain a thrifty Scot) as a
distressing waste of. energy; and, if it is a mountain
stream, I may even be moved to try to dam its course.
Immersed in the water, I am equally ready to enjoy
swimming with the current or struggling up-stream, letting
myself be rushed along with the breaker or hurling myself
against it. If I contemplate the wind gently moving the
branches of a tree or caressing my face, I may feel it to
be a friendly power and exclaim, " O Wild West Wind,
thou breath of autumn's being " ; or I may observe with
delight the little breezes that " dusk and shiver." But if I
apprehend the wind as tearing at-a tree, buffeting the
ship, or lashing the .waves'to fury, I am all against it as. a
fierce and cruel power to he fought and withstood; I
sympathise with the straining tree, the labouring ship,
or the rock or stout building that stands foursquare to all
the winds that blow. In short, niy reaction to the wind
varies as it seems to whisper, to whistle, to sing, to murmur,
to sigh, to moan, to roar, to bluster, to shriek, to rage, to
tear, to storm. Such sympathies and antagonisms pro-
voked by the forces of nature are the very breath of nature
poetry ; but they seem to me to afford no support to
Mr. Stapledon's thesis. The primitive animistic ten-
dency is, I submit, an extension of primitive or passive
sympathy ; an imaginative extension to inanimate nature
of the emotional stirrings we directly or intuitively discern
in our fellow-creatures, rather than an immediate and
fundamental reaction to all cognition of physical agency,
as Mr. Stapledon maintains. In gentle highly sym-
pathetic natures, such as Wordsworth's, it works chiefly
in the form of sympathy .with natural forces; but more
pugnacious and self-assertive natures are more readily
stirred to antagonism and opposition than to congruent
conation. It would seem that, as is commonly the case
when writers on ethics undertake to construct their own
psychology, Stapledon's supplementation of the bonaic